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doesn’t do you any good, that same 
jarring blow is not necessarily re¬ 
sponsible for becoming punch drunk. 
The countless lesser'punches hitting 
again and again and again are what 
finally leave you jumpy whenever 
you hear a bell. 

Steel construction, always a good 
subject for men, bwomes an out¬ 
standingly good subject when the 
construction is going on a quarter of 
a mile above the sidewalks of New 
York. Thirty steeplejacks hoisted 70 
tons of steel to the top of the Empire 
State Building and riveted a tower 
onto the building to serve as a giant 
television antenna. Therefore, they 
actually made the tallest building in 
the world considerably taller! 

Now that the issue is all set to go 
and we can quit swearing at it, we 
find that the more we thumb through 
the pages, the more we like it. Now 
we’ll put it on the stands and see 
how much you agree with us. 

As always, your letters and sug¬ 
gestions are acting as important 
guides in what we publish. You’ve 
asked for articles on racing, gam¬ 
bling, boxing, sailing, war and wom¬ 
en. That’s what Action contains. It 
there is anything you, personally, 
would like to read about or know - 
about, send us a letter telling us your 
likes and dislikes in articles and 
stories. The correspondence we re¬ 
ceive is all read carefully. This is 
not because we’re nice people. On the 
contrary, it’s because we’re liard- 
boiled realists who want the mag¬ 
azine to have more and more popular 
appeal so it’ll have more and more 
readers, and make more and more 

It’s a vicious cycle. 


TOU ASKED FOR IT 


W HEN IN THE course of put¬ 
ting a magazine together, the 
jig saw puzzle of stories starts fall¬ 
ing neatly together, it is a time for 
great sighs of relief throughout the 
editorial offices. Then, when at the 
last minute a piece of copy comes 
through that is too damned good to 
leave out and you’ve got to fit it in, 
it’s a time for tearing of hair, swear¬ 
ing and breaking out midnight oil 
and bottles of bourbon. Such a story 
is / iVas Eaten By A Giant Devil¬ 
fish. It’s the sort of adventure that 
happens once in a thousand life¬ 
times. We can safely guarantee that 
this unique story is one you’ll never 
forget. You’ll find it on page 16. 

Those who take a dim view of the 
so-called “gooks” who have been 
fighting with us in Korea should read 
Grant Harden’s article oq Doctor 
Yong Kak Lee. Doctor Lee is a 
splendid example of the stubborn 
courage so often found in ROK Ma¬ 
rines. He has been fighting a double 
war in Korea, spending half of his 
time curing our wounded boys and 
the other half of the time knocking 
off Red Chinese invaders of his 
homeland. In addition to being a 
good medic and a tough scrapper, 
this rugged little Marine has won 
countless American friends because 
of his good natured, cheerful person¬ 
ality. When one realizes that Doctor 
Lee has seen his country ravaged, his 
family driven out of their home in 
Anyang and buddies killed on every 
side, one sees clearly that the Doc¬ 
tor’s never-say-die spirit is the mark 
of a man with real guts. 

Of tremendous interest to readers 
who are, or will one day be, married 
is the story on Kinsey’s work per¬ 
taining to the attitudes of women 
toward sex. The workings of a wom¬ 
an’s mind and emotions are about the 
hardest things in the world to guess. 
It’s like trying to grab a handful of 
smoke. However, this article will 
clarify many of the fair gender’s 
feelings and will, we hope, give men 
a better understanding of the whats, 
whys, whens, hows ind wheres of 
matrimonial bliss. 

We received a story called I Walk¬ 
ed The Plank about three weeks ago. 
Not only was it a gripping tale, but 
it was al^o very out of the ordinary, 
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so we scheduled it for' this issue. 
Imagine our outrage when a Marine 
Sergeant from Public Information 
wandered into our office and told 
us the story was already done. We 
called him a few names including a 
teller of untruths, and questioned his 
family background. He smiled bland¬ 
ly and told us to join the Marines if 
we wanted to learn how to speak 
American really fluently. Then he 
produced a copy of Leatherneck and 
showed us a story on pirates of the 
China Sea already in print. It turned 
out that the servant was right and 
so were we. While Leatherneck had 
an unusually fine story on pirates, we 
had an original, for ours was a first 
person account of actually walking 
the plank. The sergeant forgave our 
profanity by explaining that all 
men’s book editors are frustrated 
buccaneers and cowboys and should 
be forgiven for such outbursts on 
the grounds of slight insanity. We 
were relieved that he did not sic 
the Marine Corps on us, for a hasty 
accounting of armaments in the of¬ 
fice showed only three dangerous 
cigarette lighters, two pocket knives 
and a flipper in the hind pocket of 
the office boy. We are now learning 
to count to ten before losing our 
temper with ordinary people and to 
one thousand before losing it with 
Marines. 

• The Male Body column in this is¬ 
sue should be of special interest to 
action-minded men. It discusses the 
little known and yet quite common 
phenomenon, punch drunkenness. It 
seems that while a good, hard belt 
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I WAS EATEN 
BY A CIANT 
DEVILFISH 

First you sail out of Tampico until you locate a monster 
manta birostris. Second you fall overboard while he's 
hungry. Third . . . well, that would spoil the story 


By CAPTAIN MORGAN FLEMISH 



Captain Hamish, an incradibly tough, virila man, undoubtly owes 
his life to- endurance and strength gained by spending years at sea. 




_THE FOLLOWING newspaper 
* dipping was taken from the 
first page of the Mexico City 
Tribuna. 

MODERN DAY NOAH SLOWLY 
RECOVERS 

Tampico, Mex., March 16: Captain 
Morgan Flemish, who fell over¬ 
board from the coastal sloop "Mias¬ 
ma" and zoos swallowed by a giant 
manta ray, was reported in fair 
condition today by doctors at the 
Hospital Nationale. Captain Flemish 
was rescued after being in the fish’s 


stomach for more than twelve min¬ 
utes, when his mate killed the giant 
devil fish with shots from a high 
powered rifle, brought the huge 
monster alongside his craft and 
sliced open the belly to release 
Flemish. 

Well, I am Captain Flemish and 
I did recover. But I liave lived 
through as ghastly an experience 
as ever overtook any man. An ex¬ 
perience which I truly believe has 
only happened once before in his¬ 


tory ... to Jonah. It all happened 
this way. 

I own and sail the commercial 
coastwise sloop, the Miasma. Orig¬ 
inally I sailed out of Galveston, 
Texas, but a couple of years ago 
I registered my 96-foot vessel under 
the Panamanian flag and began 
working the Gulf of Mexico from 
Texas down along the eastern coast 
of Mexico and as far south as 
Central and South America. I know 
those treacherous waters like I know 
the back of my hand. And I have 


a healthy respect for them. But 
there are other hazards. Dangers 
which are so sinister and horrible 
that until the day I die I shall never 
forget them. 

My story begins on the morning 
of the tenth of March. 1953. I had 
cleared the harbor out of Tampico 
on the flood tide at daybreak. The 
Miasma was headed due east and 
it was my plan to sail about thirty 
miles out and then turn my bow to 
the south. I had a load of frozen 
Mexican shrimp which I was going 
17 




I WAS EATEN BY A 
GIANT DEVILFISH 


to deliver in Panama Cify. At that port I was to pick 
up a cargo of Honduras mahogany destined for the 
States. 

It had been a big night, that last one ashore. Bill 
Chalmers, my mate and the only American I had 
aboard, and I had won heavily at poker and we’d 
ended up cruising the town. I don’t know whether 
we “changed our luck” but anyway we ended up on 
board the Miasma at four in the morning, an hour 
before flood tide, dead broke and with splitting head¬ 
aches. We got under way nevertheless, helped to some 
extent by Otip, the Mexican cook and the two brown 
skinned deck toys. It was tough. 

There was a heavy ground swell as we cleared the 
harbour roadstead and I looked aloft to see white 
cumulus clouds forming in the northeast. The Mias¬ 
ma was ptiching and I checked the barometer. It 
showed that we were in for some rough weather. 

I let Bill take the tiller for a while after we were 
four miles out and I went below for a cup of hot 
coffee. When I returned on deck, I quickly saw that 
the wind had suddenly died and the sea was flat and 
placid.' It was while I stood at the rail, looking at the 
unbroken surface of the water, that I first noticed 
the giant shadow just below the surface. 

I was about to call to Bill and instruct him to start 
die auxiliary power. I knew that it was the typical 
dead calm which so frequently comes just before the 

Instead, for some reason, I stood there motionless 
and fascinated. 

Bill must nave been watching me because a moment 
later he was at my side. 

“What’s the trouble. Cap?” he said. “You about 
to toss your cakes?” He laughed without merriment 
and I knew that his own stomach was none too steady. 

I motioned to the shadow just below the surface 
next to the side of the sloop. 

“What the ...” I began. 

Bill, who was sailing the Gulf of Mexico while I 
was still a pup in prep school, looked down and then 
shook his head. 

“Boy that’s a giant,” he said. 

“Giant what?” I wanted to know. 

“Giant manta ray,” Bill told me. Actually a manta 
birostris if you want the technical name for it. That 
baby is at least 20 or 25 feet wide and about three 
and a half feet thick. 

As he spoke, the huge fish must have brushed beside 
the vessel, for it suddenly flipped its wide circular 
fins in a frenzy of anger and surfaced. I never saw 
anything so evil looking in my life! 

The devilfish! It was certainly adequately named. 
Two small evil eyes glared up at us and its great 
scaley round body was slimy and green. A long vicious 
tail idly switched the water and huge oversize flappers 
at each side beat the surface of the emerald sea to 
a froth. 


“Get the Mangum out and shoot it,” I said to Bill. 

“No,” Bill said. “Leave it strictly alone. That thing’s 
more dangerous than a truck load of dynamite. Shoot 
it and you’ll probably only wound it. And a wounded 
manta will attack. He might not do much damage, but 
that thing weighs several tons and he could very easily 
foul us up. The only way you can kill one of them 
is by hitting a spot exactly between his eyes and about 
a foot above. I don’t think either of us is in any con¬ 
dition for that sort of marksmanship.” 

I nodded in agreement. Hell, I had other things to 
worry about anyway. There was a wind brewing and 
I could expect some dirty weather. 

“Okay,” I said. “I’m going aloft and drop the main¬ 
sail. Think we should run under a short jib and auxil¬ 
iary power until this thing blows itself out. It will 
be hitting any minute now.” 

Bill had left the wheel with one of the deck boys 
and he spoke as he went forward. 

“I’ll dig out the other boy and the cook to help,” 
he said. “You better stay on deck, shape you’re in.” 

But I had already start^ up the main mast. I wanted 
to inspect one of the halyards before dropping the 
sheet. The last I saw of Bill he was ducking down 
the forward hatch. 

I must have been half way up when it happened. 

That wind, which I’d been expecting any second, 
suddenly hit. It caught me unprepared. I was just 
reaching for a line, when the Miasma heeled over 
as though some giant hand had lifted it up from under¬ 
neath. It was the first warning blast of the hurricane 

I missed the line and at the same time my foot slipped. 

That sudden shock of wind did two things: it almost 
killed me and'it saved my life for the moment. The 
ship heeled so far over that as I fell, instead of crash¬ 
ing to a bloody pulp on deck, I went into the water 
at the side of the vessel, some six feet out. Even as 
I fell I knew what was happening. 

Just the touch of that tepid, soothing water was 
enough to bring me completely too. The first thought 
which struck me was that I was lucky. I hadn’t hit 
the deck. The second thought brought instant panic. 

No one had seen me fall and we were mCes out 
from shore. I could never swim it back, especially 
I couldn’t swim through those shark and barracuda 
infested waters. 

And then I remembered the giant devilfish! 

I guess I screamed. Later, when it was all over. 
Bill told me it was the sound of that high, piercing, 
ear-shattering yell of mine which first let him know 
something was wrong. 

The side of the vessel was 20 feet away and drifting 
as I suddenly turned in the water and lunged out. 
Even as I started for her, I knew in my heart I’d 
never make it. The first flashing puff of wind had 
started a series of small gusts and the Miasma was 
(Continued on tage 54 ) 


Evtn when the lending strip wes right under our noses it wes almost 
impossible to see the lights burning «t its edge through the fog. 

FOLLOW-THE-LEADER-or DIE! 

Five minutes past my point of no return, the message come: 

"Norsarssuak airways, Greenland, calling Nan 4261 Charley 
. . . return to Iceland ... do you read this? . . . weather 
makes landihg Impossible ... do you read this? . . ." 


ly DWIGHT OEHLERKING as told to JERRY HULSE 
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the GOOK from ANYANG 


^MY STORY BEGINS with the First Battalion, 
*32nd Infantry of the Army’s 7th Division moving 
into Anyang. To the top brass, Anyang was strategically 
unimportant, just another "gook” dump in the march 
back to Seoul. To the men of the First, Anyang meant 
possible death, for coming into town they were met by 
a long file of Korean refugees moving south. 

Tired as the GIs were, they were taut and ready for 
the worst. Mass enemy infiltration was the order of 
the day. With an alertness born of bloody experience 
they watched the gooks move towards them, eyes star¬ 
ing blankly down at the ground, legs moving up and 
down in stiff, automatic fashion, looking as always the 
burden bearers of Asia. 
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One false move and the GIs would have killed. A 
few hours before, hundreds of North Koreans in civilian 
clothes had descended without warning on a unit of 
the First, nearly overrunning their position. 

It is strange to see the animosity that exists between 
the protected and the protector, but this is a strange 
war. Neither group can speak the other’s language and 
there is doubt and fear, and even hate. 

For a moment the soldiers and the refugees stand 
still in the road facing each other. The moment is 
broken, and the danger passes when a GI non-com steps 
over to an aged Korean who seems to be the leader. 

The non-com is not rough, but gently turns him side¬ 
ways and points to a road that leads away from the in- 


as told to GRANT HARDEN 
They called him "geek" 
but this fighting doctor 
was saving our wounded 
beys twenty hours a day. 
The ether four hours he 
was out killing Reds . . . 







the GOOK from ANYANG 
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Since joining the Merine Eesy Medicel Compeny, Lee has learned to 
ploy a uke. He sings loud end fights herd in good tderine tradition. 


Lee casts a maen horseshoe before the eyes of Nevy 
Lieutenent, Richard A. Lavine from Pittsburg, Pa. 














Atop the tellast building in the world, tteeple- 
jeclit do tome feney ale^rical worli on the spire. 



70 Tons of Steel in 

These boys lugged 70 tons of steel to the top of the Empire State Building and hammer* 
ed It on up there. It was a cinch. If they slipped, they only hod 1500 feet to fall 




sidt of olevotors ond lifted upstairs. 

the Sky 

^TO BRING THE babel of 
* voices and sights that is TV to 
more than 15,000,000 Americans in 
the New England and New Jersey 
areas a huge, needle-like antenna has 
been raised by modem man on top of 
the tallest building in the world. 

Like bringing coals to Newcastle, 
this titanic needle makes the Empire 
State Building 222 feet taller, bring¬ 
ing it to a total of 1,472 feet above 
the teeming streets below. 

It required six months of con¬ 
stant toil by a crew of 30 steeple¬ 
jacks from the United States Steel’s 
American Bridge Corporation to 
complete the task. Five Telecasting 
companies in New York contributed 
to the building and all five will make 
use of the simultaneous broadcasting 
facilities of the tower. Those com¬ 
panies are Columbia Broadcasting 
System, National Broadcasting 
Cbmpany, Allen B. DuMont Labo¬ 
ratories, Incorporated, American 
Broadcasting Company and WPIX, 

of the five separate TV transmit- 









Fiv* television eompenies meintain 
individual antennas on the tower. 

Viewed from the inside, one gets 
en idee of complexity of spire. 


After the lest rivet is in piece, the Sters end Stripes weve from 
the pinnecle of the highest men-mede structure in earth's history. 


I WALKED 
THE PLANK 

When renegade pirates captured me In the China Sea, I wondered why 


they^aughed and loked Instead of cutting my throat. Then I found out. 
They'd read somewhere about a guy named Captain Kidd . . . 


-AT LEAST ONCE a week, I wake up from the 
• same nightmare, my heart pounding furiously. I walk 
to my bedroom window and look out to the street. Then 
I know that my nightmare is no longer real. Only then 
am I certain that I’m safe. 

The nightmare? Sure I can talk about it now, though 
anyone reading this will probably laugh. I might have 
laughed myself, a year ago. 

It’s always the same. I’m on a ship, an old Chin«e 
junk, only I’m hot a passenger. My hands are tied 
behind me. My shirt is torn, my back is a mass of 
welts, the kind that are raised by a wicked, skin-lifting 
rawhide whip with lead pellets slipped into its leather 
strands. I’m shoved up on a platdc. Then, hopelessly, 
I start walking, a slow step at a time, to the end of the 
plank. Just as I go off into space I wake up, sweating 
and shivering. 

That dream is based on an actual experience. 

Last year Jack Crawford and I were spending a 
couple weeks in Hong Kong. 

After four years of business in the Philippines we 
came up to that city to see if there might be something 
interesting and prohtable. 

We had a Chinese friend in Hong Kong. One night 
while visiting with him he mentioned that an old friend 
of his wanted to escape from China. 

How could he manage, we both inquired, since the 
communists are not indulgent in granting visas, either 
into ot out of China. It seemed that this man wanted 


to be smuggled out by friends who owned a small power 
boat. The job would not be done merely for friendship’s 
sake. A large hunk of money would change hands. 

Here was the sort of job Jack and I had been looking 
for, with the satisfaction of fooling the communists 
thrown in. We’d saved nearlv ten thousand bucks in 
the Philippines and had purchased a speedy little British 
sub-chaser. Where it came from or how it got into the 
possession of the Chinese merchant we bought it from, 
we didn’t question. We might not have wanted to buy 
it if we’d gone through a title search. 

We wanted a boat with zip and we got it. One test 
spin behind those twin Rolls-Royce engines and we were 
convinced. 

“I think we could fly it if we put wings on,” said 
Jack, well pleased with the 50 mph performance. 

Now the craft, plus our Yankee luck, seemed destined 
to make us some easy money. 

Wan, our Chinese friend, showed us on a map where 
we were to pick up our customer and where we could 

We never could have even tried locating Lang Gua, 
the town in Red China, if we hadn’t lined up a young 
Chinese sailor who had fished throughout our assigned 
area in pre-commie days. His name was Ging. He was 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

The general idea was for the emigrating citizen to get 
himself on a fishing junk a mile or two off shore on a 
dark night, wait until a certain hour, then flash the 


By Gaorg* Brandon 
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I WALKED THE PLANK 


code signal. We would whisk up, take the man aboard 
and cruise back to Hong Kong. 

It turned out to be such a.soft job we decided to keep 

The first two assignments were easy. We had ti^e 
about ten thousand dollars after expenses and bribes 
had been paid off. 

It was on the third trip that we ran into bad luck. 
We had picked up our customer, or rather our two 
customers, a Chinese business man and his lovely six¬ 
teen-year-old daughter, and we had started for Hong 

Both the older man and his daughter looked relieved 
at finally getting aboard. They spoke with Gii^, our 
navigator, and told him that the sons of the family had 
been deported to Korea by the communists. They had 
escaped, the only surviving members of what had once 
been a happy family of six children, mother and father. 



Many junks In Honk Konq's harbor 
of darkness they will plunder any v 


The girl soon regained her oriental composure and 
went below. I went down to drink some coffee, probably 
more to have another look at the girl. She had ebony 
hair and a delicate look of innocence. 

Back on deck I took over the controls from Jack. He 
had done most of the hard work on the way in, so it 
was up to me to take us back. For an hour all went 
well. The powerful hum of the motors was not as 
quiet as usual, but I didn’t worry because no craft the 
Chinese commies had could come near to catching us. 
Furthermore, they couldn’t have hit us with their gims 
unless they got much closer than we intended letting 
them. 

Our good luck began to fade when one of the motors 


sputtered and quickly died out. Jack opened the hatch 
cover and flashed his light over the engine hoping that 
something simple had gone wrong. After a few minutes 
of tinkering, he came over to me. 

“I’m worried,” he said. “Nothing I can do has any 
effect on the engine. Looks like something deep inside. 
Now the other engine will have to take the strain.” 

I eased up on the throttle, hoping to be as easy on 
the good engine as possible. We cruised along for an¬ 
other half hour. Two hours to go, I thought. Two hours 
could make the difference between Hong Kong and a 
dozen other ports—all held by the communists. 

Our passenger came over to Ging and spoke to him. 
Without hearing or understanding any of the words 
I guessed that he was inquiring about the engine. Ging, 
being a good sailor, would reassure him. Trat is what 
he must have done, for the passenger nodded and went 

Suddenly I felt the remaining en¬ 
gine lose power, like a car tkit is 
running out of gasoline. And I had 
the helpless feeling of not being able 
to do anything about it. Our gas 
gauge showed plenty of fuel. Up to 
now the gauge had always been ac¬ 
curate so I loiew that we had gaso¬ 
line. We lost speed quickly. There is 
little coasting in a speed boat. When 
the power dies, you just stop moving, 
and quickly. 

We were in a vacuum of darkness. 
Adding to our bad luck, the water 
began to chop at the sides and we 
began to roll. 

I N THE DISTANCE I saw a 
light. It seemed to be moving, but 
I couldn’t be sure because we were 
being tossefl so much. I turned again 
to the engines, where Jack had been 
working all along. We couldn’t get 
a cough out of' either of the engines. 

Meanwhile the light came doser. 
It was definitely moving. 

“Douse all lights,” I said. “Looks 
like we’re in for some trouble.” 

The approaching light faded. Maybe we hadn’t been 
seen after all, I thought. But I was wrong. A full 
moon poured cool light over the ocean and faintly lit 
up our helpless speed boat. We could make out the 
hulking, clumsy outline of the old Chinese junk. 

Ging furrowed his brow and spoke to the Chinese 
passenger. 

“What’s up?” Jack asked. 

“Maybe this ship bring pirates,” said Ging. 
“What?” whispered Jade. “Pirates went out of busi¬ 
ness two hundred years ago.” 

“Maybe so. Maybe so,” conceded Ging with the air 
of a man who knows when not to press a point. 

Then the old junk drew {Cmtmued on page dT.) 
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_ THERE’S NOT a horse player 
• breathing who hasn’t, at one time 
’or another, felt that if the jockey 
hadn’t flubbed the ride on his sjwedy 
nag the family jewels might still be 
intact. At a time like this the jockey 
is, of course, the number one pros¬ 
pect for the coipus delicti in a clear 
cut case of justifiable homicide. We 
smile at this thought, as we do at a 
ball game when someone yells, “Kill 
the umpire,” but some of us, at least, 
know how tough the jockey’s job Is. 
We know that death, real death, 
rides unseen in every horse race. We 
know that death is always an added 
starter, unnoticed, ever ready to 
strike. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
fatalities of the turf down through 
the years. Perhaps the next time we 
think it’s the jockey’s fault that we 
lost our two bucks, we won’t be 
quite so ready to consign his small 
carcass to the burning pits of hell, or 
vats of boiling oil. 


Death Rides 
the Races 

Jockeys make lets of menoy and havo plenty of spare 
time. All they've got to do to enjoy life ... is live 


By BOB Mcknight 


Death Rides the Races 



Honn «r* mora often hurt then their riders. A 
good jocicey linows how to roll end avoid hooves. 


a. They’re 

_ _ ___ __boots on: 

Lou Machado, Frankie Hayes, Harry Harris, Fred A. 
Smith, George (The Iceman) Woolf, and Earl Dew. 
Rather an imposing list of fine reirtsmen, isn’t it? 

Let’s see what happened to them. 

Lou Machado will be remembered as one of the 
better pilots around the half-mile "bull rings” some 
years ago, a tough, veteran of the racing wars. 

Lou took a header one day at the old Marlboro 
track in Maryland. It wasn’t spectacular as spills go, 
nor did Lou seem to be hurt, for he got to his feet 
at once. However, he must have been dazed. He made 
no effort to scramble under the rail to the safety of the 

Some of the fans in the crowd must have screamed a 
warning, though Lou couldn’t possibly have heard it 
above the general tumult. Or perhaps he thought all the 
horses had passed. In any case, one horse that had been 
trailing the field smashrf into him and put an end to 
his career. Lou Machado was killed instantly by nearly 
a ton of crashing horseflesh. 

Frankie Hayes’ case was more dramatic, and just as 
final. For this, we go back to June of 1923. 

Frankie was a steeplechase rider„ a branch of race 
riding which allows considerably more leew^ in the 
riding weight department than flat racing. Even so. 
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FIRE IN THE HOLE 


A burning ofF-shorc oil well roars like all the blast furnaces 
in Pittsburg going at once. The heat, close up, will melt 
cast iron. It's just the place to get a good action article 

By PAUL LACOUR 
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exploration and drilling develop¬ 
ment of the wastelands lying below 
New Orleans. However, I was little 
prepared for the illuminating (to say 
the least) view that was in store 
for me that December afternoon. 

“Hey, there, you flat-footed story- 
chaser! How did you sneak away 
from the obit columns long enough 
to come down to the gay city?” 

Looking down into the crimson 
leather of the sports car, I gazed into 
the round, laughing features of Lee 
Cox, photographer extraordinary. 
Taking the meaty palm extended to 
me with one hand, I threw the suit¬ 
case behind the seat, narrowly miss¬ 
ing a haphazard and costly pile of 
photo equipment strew on the floor. 

“Look, Lee,” I began, “can’t all 
this wait until tomorrow ? Won’t the 
fire still be burning? I didn’t come 
down here to get live dope over my 
own dead body.” 

Head high, looking down at me, 
and not at all at the traffic, he spoke 


disdainfully. “That’s your big trou¬ 
ble, boy. You come all the way down 
here to do a story on the very thing 
we are going to see today. I offer a 
free trip and all you can think about 
is crawfishing into the nearest and 
coolest bed.” He added disdainfully, 
“Probably thinking about using some 
canned info from one of your local 

“Yeah, and how about your free 
trip over that refinery explosion site ? 
It comes back pretty clear to me, we 
very nearly hallowed the spot with 
our bones when you swoop^ down 
to get that last shot.” 

Grinning broadly, my careless host 
piloted the peppy little car the rest 
of the way to flie seaplane hangar 
with the same carefree air that must 
have won him fame as a fighter pilot 
in the last war. 

Later, as we winged southward 
over the sinuous Mississippi, I 
glanced down at the dismal, seeming¬ 
ly endless sweep of the water-logged 


marsh country, and asked, “How far 
is it to this Pointe-a-Ia-Hache?” 

“About fifty miles. Won’t take 
long.” Pausing, he added, “The fire 
is in the Pointe-a-la-Hache field, so- 
called because the little town of 
Pointe-a-Ia-Hache is the nearest 
settlement. Funny thing, too, about 
that field. 'There is a tremendous 
pocket of gas lying under it some 
10,000 feet, and those boys drilling 
down there have to be mighty care¬ 
ful. That’s what happen^ to this 
rig we are going to visit, they hit the 
pocket without warning and weren’t 
able to get the blowout preventers 
closed quickly enough.” 

A brief racking of my oil drilling 
vocabulary told me that blowout pre¬ 
venters were the immense valves of 
finest steel that were on all drilling 
rigs for just such an emergency. I 
shuddered as I thought of fiie kind 
of force that it would take to cause 
the failure of one of those valves. 
For that matter, it would seem that 
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FREE-FOR-ALL 
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You’ll never know the service you are performing 
for sportsmen when you run a story on safety in the 
field. I’ve never been hurt, but three years ago this 
November, I accidentally shot my hunting partner in 
the stomach. If I’d had enough brains to keep the safe¬ 
ty on, or to hand him the rifle properly, he wouldn’t 
have been hurt. As it is, he nearly died. I know what 
torture it is to sweat it out, wondering if a friend is 
going to die because of your stupidity. Articles like 
yours may make hunters think, before th^ have the 
kind of experience I had. 

name withheld 
Ontario, Canada 


speed record with 368.5 miles per hour. Could you 
verify these figures? 



ED: Kokt figures are dose but not exact. Actually, the 
first speed-tested nule was made by Chasseloup-Laubal 
in 1898. In a leanlaud, they averaged 39.23 miles per 
hour, a terrific speed in those days. At this printing, 
the world’s mile record is 394.2 miles per hour. John 
Cobb, on September 16, 1947, made this record with 
his Railton-Mobil on the Bonneville Flats in Utah. 


WISE GUYS ’ 

Sirs: 

Who you trying to kid ? In your last issue the picture 
on page 31 is a P-40. But in the story you keep talking 
about Captain Curtis flying a Sabrejet. Only a wise 
guy would try to thumb off a P-40 for a Sabre. A jml 
of mine and I both saw it. Any guy with half a brain 
can see the difference. 

Peter Shannon 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FRIEND AND FOE 

Sirs: 

I’d just like to show my appreciation for what I 
consider to be a hell of a good magazine. Most men’s 
mags on the stands today either ignore sex or wallow 
in it. I think you’re doing a good job of giving us 
readers both sex and adventure in the right proporticms. 
Certainly there are no two other subjects so fascinating 
to men today. Good Luck. That’s all I wanted to say. 

Peter Maton 

New York, New York 


ED: Pete, if you and your pal put your half-brains to¬ 
gether into one practical, whole brain, you'll take lime 
to read the caption under the picture. 


Sirs: 

My boyfriend came over recently and spent the en¬ 
tire evening going through an Action that my brother 
had brought home. It seems a very lousy trick to pull 
on a gal who’s working hard at hearing wedding bells. 
Nuff said. 

Joanne Welsley 
Miami, Florida 


NO BULL 

Sirs: 

With the rash of bullfighting pictures and books and 
stories in magazines. I’m seriously wondering if any¬ 
one ever gets hurt an a bull ring. M^olete got killed, 
of course, and everyone is always talking about it. But 
has anyone else ever been punctured? I suspect that 
there is more bull to bullfighting than the one charging 
the red cape. What’s the truth ? 

Edrar Bellows 
Dallas, Texas 


ED: Pull in your horns, Ed. As the pic on this page 
shows, there is plenty of danger involved when a man 
OH foot irritates the toro. You hear about Manolete more 
than any other simply because he was to bullfight¬ 
ers what Bing Crosby is to crooners or what Babe 
Zaharias is to female athletes. He was absolute tops in 
his field. 
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Mile milestones 

Sirs: 

My research indicates that the first speed-tested mile 
was made by Serpollet who averaged 75.4 miles per hour 
over the run. Also that John Cobb still holds the world’s 


Bullfighting is not for 'sissies. Matadors often 
are gored or trampled to death by enraged bulls. 


THE MALE BODY 
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LONESOME? 

(/toe /(omoHce a QUcmcef 



1^ ^kd details o^hoTto‘joio 

M^B'i 

WHY BE LpNELY 

SiSSSii^SSS 

LONESOME? 




ROMANCE^ ^M^SJNG? 

HOUYWOOD '400 CIUI' \ 

FINJI REAL LOVE! 

MARRiAGE 

WHY BE LONELY? 

Tired of Being Lonesome? 

— 

LONELY? FREE 

Hpis^ 

CLUB 69 

ifSS 

PHal^N^a^Eo? S MiHca. 

PO. Box 172 Washington 

FRIEND OR LIFEMATE 

LONELY? 

MEET NEW FRIENDS 




OLDE SOUTH CLUBBE 



ARE YOU LONESOME? 

r '=; 

:'fZ> f,™ n.ail«l i-J 

LONELY? 

mmssm 

SOUTH AMERICAN 

-(Continued on'pa»r56- 





































ACTIVE CLUBS 


t4>^ 

BOX 55, B.G.S., OEPT.Ac“neVy!rk 51, N. Y. 

rom P.I.S5 

Be Lonely No More! 

Open Destiny’s Door! 

.WotKsMM 

including coast-to-coast names and 

Is Your Thinking Wholesome? 

addresses; either sea. Captivating 

r *^^*4' widowers, bachelors, beau- 

A tiful girls 5KinnS Mily ma/nase. 

*Tf {Year, bi monthly, $3.00.) Mention 

U» your age. 

DESTHEy LE8CUE tbardaaa 15, Wasbingtaa 


talAAsSli&KMMlI 

I r Marriage 

^ worthwhile and^generous, write 

MARY LEE 

Box 445-J Rolla, Missouri 


The FIRESIDE 

CHARLES C. HORAK, Corvallis 10 Montana 

COLORED CLUB 

RelUbtf-QuIpk service for lonely people 

C. D. ^BOWLING ^ 

MEXICAN SENOWTAS 

|fSa!“fr» 

Want to Be a Millionaire? 


DEATH RACES 

IF YOU ARE LONELY 


■-;,!:.''.KSl“l!l"sa,5r 

He” was dead. Hi. heart had finally 

WHY BE LONELY? 

MEN! BE HAPPY H 

Ssp^ 

5864 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 

rebels at Frankie’s ngorons efforts to 
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THE MAN WHO TURNED DOWN 
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MCDICAL TABllTDISCOVm! 



STOPS BED 
WETTING" 
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AT lAST! A CHROME 
RESTORER THAT WORKS! 



Amazing new 2-way chrome protector wipes away rust 
— pits —corrosion— in just 2 minutest Stops rust from 
forming! Keeps chrome mirror-bright! 


Now keep your bumpers, grillwork, 
window-frames, all chrome on your 
car sparkling bright as the day you 
bought it Keep it rust- 
free for life! No matter 
how badly pitted or 
scarred, this sensation¬ 
al new 2-Way Chrome 
Protector wipes it Mirror-Bright, 
prevents new rust and corrosion 
from forming! 

ONE APPLICATION LASTS ENTIRE p 
SEASON —gives you safe, fool-proof | 
protection against vicious biting ■ 
erosions of SALT AIR-SUN-RAIN- J 
SLEET-etc. 101 USES-for fishing ■ 
reels, boat trims, bicycles, sporting ■ 
equipment, etc. Household appli- I 
ances, farm equipment, toys, any | 
chromed object, etc. | 

Complete Chrome Protector Kit | 
contains; | 

1- Bottle of RUST REMOVER chem- | 
ical with special applicator. ■ 
Enough to remove all rust from ■ 

2— Can of PROTECTOR chrome rust I 

preventer and applicator. | 
Enough for years of safe pro- | 
tection. I 



RESULTS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY BACK! 

Enclose $2, check or money order 
with name and address. C.O.D. 
orders plus postal charges. Get Your 
Chrome Kit Now! 


H. SEARS INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. K-13 
799 Broadway • New York 3, N.Y. 


H. SEARS INDUSTRIES, Inc. Dept. K-13 
799 Broadway 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Please send me ( ) CHROME 

KITS at $2.00 each. It is under¬ 
stood that you guarantee excellent 
results or I may return package 
within 10 days for a refund of my 
purchase price. 

Name-—-- 

Address-—- 

City_Zone-State- 

( ) Send C.O.D. I will pay post¬ 

man on delivery plus postage and 
handling charges. (You save ap¬ 
proximately 57c by enclosing $2.00 
in cash, check or money order.) 











HOW TO FIX 
AHVP4RT0FANTCAR 
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